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NATIONAL FOUNDRY. 





When we copied, a few days ago, the report of 
Captain Jones, on the subject of ordnance, we in- 
tended to insert also the annexed letters of that officer, 
and of Mr. Parker, to Mr. Johnson, chairman of the 
committee, as bearing particularly on the question of 
the expediency of a Wational Foundry within the 
District of Columbia, but they were accidentally omit- 
ted. They are now inserted.—Wat. Intel. 


To the Hon. W. C. Jounson, Chairman of the Select 
Committee, &c., H. of R. 

Answers to four interrogatories propounded by the 
Select Committee of the House of Representatives, 
appointed to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
blishing a national foundry, &c. &c. 

Answer to first interrogatory. 

There are at this time, I believe, five private found- 
ries, casting cannon or shot, under contract with the 
General Government, viz: Columbian foundry, near 
Georgetown, D. C.; Bellona foundry, on the James 
river, twelve miles above Richmond, Virginia; the 
West Point foundry, New York, on the north of Hud- 
son river, opposite to, West Point; ——-— foundry, at 
or near Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; and Alger’s foundry, 
Boston, Massachusetts. The metal (iron) used at the 
above named foundries can scarcely be from the same 
or similar ore, nor is it probable that the guns cast at 
the different works are of like quality, and to be 
equally depended on, although all are subjected to the 
same severe proof before they are received, either for 
the army or the navy. It does not often happen that 
iron produced from any one ore possesses all the quali- 
ties requisite for gun metal; one will be a little too 
hard, another too soft, one a close, compact, bri- 
ttle grain, and another open, or porous and weak, 
&c. &c. Hence the necessity, as a general rule, of 
mixing or combining two or more kinds of iron, 
to produce what the founders term gun metal; and 
hence arises one of the great difficulties and un 
certainties attending all first efforts at cannon cast- 
ing. An exception, however, to this general rule, 
as regards the necessity of mixing different kinds of 
iron to make strong guns, is to be found in the Antie- 
tam iron, (used at the Columbian foundry,) from the 
works of Brien and McPherson, on the banks of the 
Potomac, about seventy miles above Georgetown ; that 


Pittsburg. | 
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for making the very best cannon, without the aid of is remembered that to bore a 24, 32, or 42-pounder, re- 
any other admixture. Some years ago! believe Gene- quires five or six days under the most favorable cir- 
ral Mason cast, at the Columbian foundry, some field cumstances, and that a single furnace cannot cast more 
pieces for the Ordnance Department, (by way ef ex- than one gun of the above denomination in two days; 
periment, to test the utmost stre ngth of the Antietam that intense cold weather is unfavorable for heavy 
metal,) which were little or no heavier than the best casting; and, that in long droughts, so common of late 
brass or bronze guns of the same calibre would have years in our climate, the boring mills of the Columbian, 
been. The guns stood the severest proof test, without Bellona, and of the West Point foundries (driven by 
bursting; nevertheless, they were not safe guns to Le | water power) are frequently inactive, for want of 
used in service; but the experiment proved beyond | water, and are unable to bore even a single set of guns 
doubt what was before believed by those only who|in a month, or six weeks. Hence may be inferred the 
were well acquainted with the character of that metal, | total inability of private foundries, under less favorable 
viz: it superiority over every other known iron used circumstances, to supply even the current demand for 
for casting cannon, except, indeed, the metal used by cannon, shot, &c. &c. for the navy, army, and other 
Major Clark at the Bellona foundry, which is believed defences contemplated by the General Government; 
to be the same vein passing in a southwesterly direc- |and that so long as Government does depend solely 
tion from the Potomac to the James river. Of the) upon private contracts for the supply of cannon, shot, 
| metal used at the other foundries, I have less know- | &c., so long will she be subjected to great disappoint- 
ledge. Soon after the West Point foundry commenced | ments and most fatal consequences; for no private 
operations, the highly intelligent managers of that in- | citizen, however patriotic, wealthy, or public-spirited 
stitution made many and various experiments upon he may be, will hazard a capital to fabricate cannon 
most of the metals produced in this country, as well as| Upon a scale sufficiently large to meet all the wants of 
| upon various foreign iron, and think the result of | the Government, well knowing, as he must know, 
their experiments proved the North river, New York, | that, however well he may have prepared himself, or 
iron next in quality to the James river and Potomac | even performed well all the stipulations of one, or more 
metal, for making guns: and for the same purpose, | contracts, some novice In the art may wnderbid hima 








Mr. Alger, of the Boston foundry, gives a decided pre- 
ference to Virginia, 7. e. the James river and Potomac 
metal over any other yet discovered. Of the Pittsburg 
foundry, or the metal used thereat, I have no know- 
ledge whatever; of eourse, i can say nothing concern- 
ing them. 

The character of the works above enumerated dif- 
fers materially. The Columbian and Bellona foundries 
are nearly on a par as respects magnitude, and their 
operations are pretty much confined to Government 
work, viz: casting cannon and shot. The West Point 
foundry is, I helieve, the most extensive work of the 
kind in the United States, and carries on, upon a large | 
scale, almost every variety of casting in iron, except- | 
ing hollow ware. Its present capacity for cannon | 
making, however, does not much exceed that of the 
two last above mentioned foundries. The Boston 
foundry, owned by Mr. Alger, has not I believe, cast | 
any guns for the navy, nor am I certain that he has| 
for the army ; but, for shot, he had a considerable con- 
tract with the Ordnance Department in 1833, and his 
specimens were the best I have ever seen; and from 
the extensive plan, perfect machinery, and experien- 
ced workmen, connected with that work, I should 
place great confidence in the productions of that 
foundry. 

All the cannon and shot required under the law for 
the gradual increase of the navy, were cast at the 
Columbian, Bellona, and West Point foundries. The 
quality of the castings at these three works does not 
materially differ; perhaps upon the whole, the guns 
are smoother and may be better from the Columbian 
foundry than from either of the other two; but the 
shot turned out by the West Point foundry are deci- 
dedly superior in every respect to those cast at the 
Bellona and the Columbian foundries. 


The answer to the last clause of the first interroga- 
tory must be hypothetical, as [ have no correct idea of 
the number or nature of the guns required for all the 
purposes enumerated in that interrogatory ; but I con- 
ceive that, under the most favorable circumstances, in 
a state of profound peace, with an uninterrupted coast 
trade, and every other facility at command for pro- 
curing and tranporting all the necessary materials to 
the several private foundries now in the employment 
of Government, or which could be safely or success- 
fully brought into its employment, sooner than an ex- 
tensive public foundry might be erected and put in 
operation, from six to eight hundred heavy cannon 
would be the greatest number that could be obtained 
by private contract in any one year. This estimate 
is based upon the supposition that each of the five enu- 
merated foundries would be enabled to turn out, on 
an average, four heavy cannon per week during the 





fron has, happily combined, all the essential qualities 





| few dollars, or even cents, and deprive him of the next 
contract; the law requiring all contracts to be given to 
the lowest bidder, after due notice by public advertise- 
ment. 

Answer to second interrogatory. 


I hte no correct data at hand upon which to base 
}even aconjecture that would in any degree approxi- 
| mate the truth, as to the number or amount of cannon 
and shot required for all the military purposes of the 
General Government; but of naval ordnance, so far as 
regards number, NUMERICALLY, there are more can- 
non on hand than are absolutely required for arming 
all the ships of the navy, built, or in the progress of 
building; but a large proportion of those guns are, 
from various causes, totally unfit for the navy, and 
never can be used on board our ships of war with 
safety and efficiency. Of this description there are 
several hundred which ought to be condemned, and 
the deficiency occasioned thereby ought to be immedi- 
ately made up with new guns of suitable calibre, and of 
patterns better adapted to our new-modelled ships. For 
a more particular description of the ordnance of the 
navy, | refer you to my report made to the Board of 
Navy Commissioners, dated January 20, 1834. 

In answering the third interrogatory, I state, une- 
quivocally, my opinion, long entertained, that the 
best results and most beneficial effects would be se- 
cured to the nation in the improvements and certain 
fabrication of ordnance by the establishment of a pub- 
lic foundry; and for so saying, I refer to the views 
expressed in my answer to interrogatory first of this 
series, and to the appended paper, marked A, and, in 
addition thereto, will only add, that the bare possibility 
of a wily enemy, by the expenditure of a sum of mo- 
ney too paltry to be named in comparison with the 
object to be gained, might, through secret agents, de~ 
stroy, or obtain entire control, by purchase, over any 
private foundry in the employm of Government, 
and that, too, at a time when their operations might 
be of vital importance to some great military opera- 
tions, is, of itself, all-sufficient to elicit the prompt and 
serious attention of Congress to this all important 
subject. 

It has sometimes happened, too, that private con- 
tractors have found their-engagements with the Go- 
vernment rather an incumberance to them ; for at one 
period of the revolutions in S. America, so great was 
the demand for cannon for those States, (which paid 
better prices,) that perhaps to the patriotism alone of 
the owners of the private foundries, then in the em- 
ploy of the Government, may be attributed the faithfus 
performance of their engagements: but it is as unwise 
as it is unreasonable to suppose that individuals will 
always seek after Goverment contracts, when they 








year, and this, I am sure, is a full allowance, when it 


can find better customers. 
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Answer to fourth and last interrogatory, viz: “In 
the event of the Government determining to establish a 
national foundry, where would, in your opinion, be 
the most eligible situation? State your reasons fully 
for your preference.” 

[ unhesitatingly say, at or near the seat of Govern- 
ment. Because there is the residency of the chiefs 
of the Ordnance and Engineer Departments, and of 
the Board of Navy Commissioners, who have the en- 
tire control and supervision of all ordnance and ord- 
nance stores required for the public defences of every 
description ; and as some of the great benefits to be 
derived from the establishment of a national foundry 
are increased and progressive perfection in the arms 
manufactured, a better acquaintance with the character 
and quality of the different metals produced in our 
country, and the just proportions to be used of each 








when combination ahall be necessary or desirable, a 
knowledge of which can only be attained by actual | 
and varied experiments, attended with too much un-| 
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that the subject of a national foundry has not been 
more fully looked into by those whose peculiar pro- 
vince it is to provide for the defences of the country. 
Millions upon millions have been expended, within 
the last twenty years, in building ships of war, creating 
and improving navy yards, and in erecting the most 
extensive and magnificent fortifications at various 
points on our maritime frontier, and hundreds of thou- 
sands are annually appropriated by Congress for the sup- 
port of several national armories for the manufacture 
of small arms, but the means of supplying the Govern- 
ment with cannon for her forts and navy have been 
entirely neglected, and we are this day altogether de- 
pendent upon the private resources of a few individu- 
als for a limited and precarious supply of heavy ord- 
nance to arm the fortifications already built or under 
construction—a source from which it would hardly be 
possible to obtain heavy cannon enough for the works 
abovementioned in seven years, were the whole national 
treasury at the disposal of the Ordnance Department. 





a capital in unsuccessful experiments, which few pri- 
vate companies or individuals in the United States 
could sustain. 

The difficulties encountered by the Newburgh and 
West Point foundries, I am inclined to think, are only 
such as every new work of the kind would be more or 
less liable to in the beginning, but would be much sooner 
overcome in a public than in any private work; for the 
Government would not only have it in its power to 
make more satisfactory and extensive experiments in 
the onset, but would be enabled at all times to draw to 
its works the most experienced artisans that the coun- 
try affords, and, after a few years, would, in its turn, 
be enabled to send out experienced workmen enough 
to supply private foundries throughout the country. 

The arguments in favor of a national foundry are 
multifarious,and might be almost indefinitely extended, 
| were it necessary ; among which is the great advantage 
| the Government would inevitably derive from having 
jan establishment of its own, where all models and pat- 





certainty and expense to be undertaken by private| To account for such supineness upon this important, terns for castings would be made; the quality of all 
founders, surely, then, no other place could be so en- | subject is difficult, unless, indeed, it is to be attributed | metals and combinations of metals could be ascertained 
tirely fit for a national foundry, whereat to make ex-|to a very common, though not the less dangerous | and settled at the Government works, under the eye 
periments, as one which may be found withinan hour’s | error, that of supposing that any cominon foundry may | and superintendence of its best officers ; and, by a pro- 


walk of the public offices in Washington. 
pendent of these most cogent reasons, 


But, inde-! at will beconverted into a cannon foundry. Nothing, ! per analysis of the various metals used in gun making, 
there isa site| [ say, can be more’ fallacious than such an idea, and | she would always be enabled to have her guns cast, even 


within the District of Columbia, combining more posi-| jt may be as fatal as false; for the Government, repo- | at private foundries, of the best metals and thereby les- 


tive advantages for a cannon foundry on a large scale, | sing with confidence upon such means for arming her 
than any other, perhaps, to be found on the navigable | defences, would, in the event of a sudden war with 
or tide waters {of the United States. I allude to that | any superior naval power, find herself deficient, greatly 


extensive flator low ground next above the rocks of 
the old Potomac canal, lying between the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal and Payne’s fishing landing, at the 
head of river navigation, and terminating above by the 
causeway leading to the chain or suspension bridge 
connecting with the Virginia shore just below the 
Little falls of the Potomac. Here water power may 
be had at all times, to any extent, even without limita- 
tion. By the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the best ore 
or pig iron for cannon can be delivered from the canal 
boat almost into the very furnace itself; and the coal 
banks of Cumberland, by the same medium of easy and 
cheap transportation, can supply the very best bitumi- 
nous coal at least fifly per cent. cheaper than it can be 
delivered any where else on the Atlantic board. Ma- 
terials of the most durable nature for constructing the 
necessary buildings are in abundance on the spot, or 
may be transported there with as little expense as they 
ean be carried to any other given point. ‘The facilities, 
too, for distributing ordnance which may be finished 
here for the various forts, arsenals, and navy yards, &c. 
are in no wise inferior to those afforded for the collec- 
tion of the raw material; for,in fact, independent of 
the continuation of the canal through Georgetown to 
Alexandria and Washington, (at which latter place i 
connects with the Baltimore railroad) it is not impos- 
sible so to locate an extensive foundry and boring mills 
at the point I have designated, as to be taking in iron 
and coal from a boat on the canal at one door, whilst 
any ship that can pass the bar below Georgetown, 
might be receiving the finished guns within Jess than 
a cable’s length of the other. Here, too, is a space 
sufficient for a commodious proving ground, uninter- 
rupted by any public highway or common resort—an 
advantage which none of the private foundries with 
which Iam aquainted now possess, or can obtain, at 
ahy reasonable price; though all know and feel the 
many vexatious delays and inconveniences to which 
they are often subjected for want of a sufficient space 
to prove in, without encroaching on the rights of 
others, or sometimes hazarding the lives of their neigh- 
bors or waygoing travellers. 
THOMAS AP CATESBY JONES, 


Captain U.S. Navy. 
February 9, 1835. 


FarrFAx County, Va., 
January 7, 1835. 
I have had the honor to receive your letter of the 
fourth instant, asking my views in relation to the uti- 
lity and expediency of establishing a national foundry 


for the fabrication of ordnance, to supply the wants of | foundry. 


the General Government. As to the utility of sucha 
work, I think no one who has bestowed the least 
thought upon the subject can entertain the smallest 
doubt ; nor is the expediency at this, time at all more 
questionable, in my opinion. 

It has always been a matter of .great surprise to. me, 


| deficient, in heavy ordnance, and without the means 
within her control to supply the deficiency. 


The fabrication of heavy ordnance is a branch of 
manufacture less understood, (practically,) perhaps, 
than almost any other to which the American artisans 
have turned their attention; and so uncertain is the 
result, that the most experienced practical founders, 
when removed from the furnaces they have been ac- 
customed to work at, (with perfect success,) to other 
| furnaces, and especially if they be new, often find it 
| most difficult, even with the same materials, to make 
a gun which will stand proof, or that can be depended 
on for service. Of this fact, I doubt not, the War 
Department has some proofs on its records; for, if I 
mistake not, about the close of the late war with 
England, the Government made considerable advances 
to a newly set up cannon founder near WVewburg, 
New York ; the result was a total failure ; the work 
was discontinued, and the Government were obliged 
|to take the stock on hand, (consisting chiefly of the 











>| machinery,) instead of cannon, upon a contract on 


| which she had made a large advance in money. About 
| the same period the West Point Foundry Association 


| went into operation, on the North river,-nearly oppo- 


jsite to West Point. This institution was established 
} under more favorable auspices than any other establish- 
| ment of the kind in the United States; its capital was 


,ample ; among its stockholders were to be found men 


| of science, talents, wealth, and political influence: and 
| their avowed object was to establisha cannon foundry, 
| to supply ordnance for the army and navy. And what 
| was the result of their early labors in the art of cannon 
\making? Any thing but successful; for, although 
the best workshops of Europe were resorted to and 
| visited by one of the firm, who returned to this coun- 
try with some of the most experienced cannon foun- 
ders from Carron, and other works in England, bring- 
ing with them English iron an coal, such as they had 
been accustomed to work, still, tolerable success did 
not attend their labors. Ores and coal from almost 
every mine in the United States were tried with no 
better results. Even the identical iron and coal taken 
from the Columbian foundry, near Georgetown, D. C., 
with which General Mason was then manufacturing 
heavy ordnance for the navy, (of which he did not 
lose above one per cent. in proving,) could not be cast 
into cannon of the same description at West Point, 
without a loss of from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 
Like results ensued from experiments made at West 
Point foundry with the James river iron, used with 
so much success by Major Clark, proprietor of Bellona 
In short, disappointment, severe losses, and 


the West Point Foundry Association received for se- 
veral years, in return for their heavy outlay of money 





their works to a state of perfection, in which they have 
ultimately succeeded, but not until they had expended 


sen the dreadful consequences of a gun bursting in bat- 
tle. Thestate of perfection, too,to which castings could 
be soon brought in a national foundry, would oblige alt 
| private founders to follow the example of improvements 
made at the public works, or else lose the Government 
patronage altogether. 

If, sir, | have omitted an expression of opinion upon 
any point in your inquiry, or if the views I have 
endeavored to communicate are not sufficiently com- 
prehensible, I will with pleasure answer any further 
calls that you may feel disposed to make on me. 

I am sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
THOMAS AP CATESBY JONES, 
Capt., and Insp’r of Ord., U, S. Navy. 
To the Hon. Wiix1am C. Jonnson, &c. &c. &e. 


Wasuincron, February 14, 1835. 

Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your circular of the sixth instant, and I regret that 
it is not in my power to go into the detail required by 
the resolution and the annexed interrogatories. Since 
I left the service, I have not kept myself informed of 
all the places of manufacture, or the amount of ord- 
nance supplied annually for the public service. I be- 
lieve, however, that the Government still depend 
wholly on contracts with private individuals and com- 
panies for cannon, shot, shells, &c., as well as for for- 
tifications and the army, as for all public vessels and 
navy service. 

I will not take up your time with a discussion of 
the advantages of public establishments for all national 
supplies: all know the advantage of public armories 
jand navy yards. I consider national foundries equally 
desirable and necessary, and will briefly consider the 
| question of location, which involves several considera- 
tions. The most important, in my opinion, are, the 
quality of the ore, the means of obtaining and trans- 
porting it, with the necessary fuel, to a point where 
proper water power, and other faciities for manufae- 
ture, can be found advantageously united in the vici- 
nity of water transportation of heavy ordnance, &c. to 
navy yards and seaboard fortifications, and the expedi- 
tion and economy with which all can be accomplished. 
There is no position, in my Opinion, combining so 
many, in fact, all these advantages, as well as others 
of great national and political consideration, as the 
lands binding on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, in 
the District of Columbia, in the vicinity of the Little 
falls, immediately below the road leading from the 
canal to the chain bridge of the Potomac. There all 
the water of the canal not required for navigation is 
controlled, and will always be sufficient for this and 
other manufacturing purposes the Government may 
require. In this vicinity a private foundry has been 





personal mortification, were all that the conductors of | patronized by the Government, on account of the supe- 


riority of the ore, more than twenty-five years; and 
the late war has so fully tested the ordnance of that 


and great personal exertions in endeavoring to bring | factory as to leave nothing to chance in relation to 
the ore, so abundant and easy of access. 
A proper national foundry on the canal, as above 
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described, might supply all future demands, under the 
immediate eye of the Executive and Congress. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
D. PARKER. 
To Won. Cost Jonnson, Esq., 
Chairman, §c. 








From the Charleston S. C. Pairvot. 


SHIPWRECK 
OF THE CHILDREN OF HENRY THE FIRST OF ENG- 
LAND. 

Mr. Eprror:--The details of the following inter- 
esting narrative are given we believe for the first time 
in an English dress to the public. It is compiled in 
part from an gid chronicle, contemporaneous with the 
period of which it treats, and from an ancient record 
deposited in the Abbey of Fontervault. History is silent 
as to these details, it merely relates the fact, that the 
children of Henry the first, with a considerable body of 
the most illustrious persons of the realm, were lost on 
the passage from Normandy to England. We are 
therefore indebted to the industry of the ancient chro- 
niclers for the relation of an event full of incidents of 
a most affecting and interesting character. The trans- 
lation is from the pen of one of the young ladies at 
Mapame Hery’s Instirurion, who has, upon more 
occasions than the present, introduced to the lovers of 
literature, gems of rare merit, and given exercise in 
this manner to powers of mind, which erst might have 
remained unknown, even to their fair possessor. 

“The close of the year 1120, also saw the close of 
a long and sanguinary war, which was waged between 
Henry the first, King of England, and Louis Le Gros 
of France. The peace which the belligerents then 
concluded guaranteed to the English Monarch the un- 
disputed possession of the fertile duchy of Normandy, 
while on the other hand a marriage which his son Wil- 
liam, the heir of his throne, consummated with the 
beautiful Matilda, of Anjou, also secured to him this 
rich and populous province. Thus his power was aug- 
mented, and ambition itself seemed to be satisfied. He 
saw himself master of England, and he gave law toa 
large portion of France. He was in the zenith of his 
power and glory, and he made preparations to return 
to Albion, surrounded with such symbols of splendor 
and glory, as were indeed well calculated to exhibit 
the march of the conqueror, and the triumphs worthy 
of a king. 

“‘ He was accompanied in his journey from the inte- 
rior to the coast of France by his family, and a nu- 
merous host of his chivalry having arrived at Barfleur 
in Normandy, he found several vessels all anxious for 
the honor of conveying him to his paternal dominions. 

«When about to embark he was accosted by a mariner 
by name Tuomas, who having approached the King, 
presented him with a handsome gift, and thus addressed 
him, ‘Sire, my name is Thomas, the pilot, and my fa- 
ther Stephen also followed the same occupation ; he 
has served your majesty well andlong. When Wil- 
liam the conquerer sailed from this port, it was he who 
conducted the ship which bore your illustrious father 
across the sea; he fought under his banner; he aided 
him in the conflict, and under the blessing of heaven 
helped to achieve the victory. Permit me then, oh 
—_ King, to have the same post which the good 

ing William conferred upon my father. I have at 
your royal service a brave ship, she is stout, newly 
built, and manned by 50 vigorous and expert seamen.” 

The King answered him, ‘ Friend, I have already cho- 
sen aship and cannot change it; but in order to tes- 
tify our sense of your 


Adelé. 


careful !’ 


“‘ The gallant bark, which carried the monarch of 
She is soon 
out of sight, and reached Northampton in safety early 


Britain, shortly after got under weigh. 


next morning. 
“The Le Blanche Vef, wnhappily remained behind 


the sailors overjoyed at their good fortune, in having 
#0 rich a freight, gave themselves up to all kinds of 
merriment and to expressions of extravagant joy, un- 


yalty, and of the fidelity of 
your family to our royal louse, we will confide to you 
the charge of transportin;,to our kingdom, our two 
sons William and Richard,, and our dearest daughter 
Guard them as you would ourselves; they 
are dearer to us than our life! you will likewise have 
a number of our principal nybility and courtiers, and 
the bulk of my treasure ; go now, be vigilant and be 


fortunately a large quantity of wine was distributed 
amongst them. They surround the young princes, 
and testify their attachment and their pleasure, by dan- 
cing and singing. At length the princes retire to rest, 
but the revelry and mirth continued on deck for some 
time after. 

‘* The signal for departure is given, and the ill-fated 
sevsel is seen at last to sail. She shoots like an arrow 
through the water. She grows less and less distinct, 
and is lost at length in the receding distance. Besides 
the two princes and their sister Adelé, she had like- 
wise on board as passengers 18 ladies of the court, the 
wives or daughters of the most considerable of the 
nobles, and learned men, and other distinguished per- 
sons, 104 barons and chevaliers, the flower of the 
armies of Normandy and England, in all about 300 
persons. 


‘*There were many, however, more provident and 
wise, who absolutely refused to embark in the Le 
Blanche Nef—they would not consent to commit their 
lives to the keeping of men, who were either insensi- 
ble to the calls of duty, and seemed deprived of their 
reason—who, said the historian, instead of attending 
to the adjusting of the sails and the trimming of the 
ship, listlessly lolled upon the benches, or took posses- 
sion of the coffers that incumbered the deck. 


** At the given signal she starts with ardor from the 
quay,—the La Blanche Nef recedes rapidly from the 
shore, amidst the acclamations of the people; but in 
the moment of entering the bay of Catte, now Gatte- 
ville, whilst the rowers in a state of complete intoxi- 
cation, employed all their strength to overtake the King, 
(which they made it a point of honor to do) the left 
side of their ship struck against a rock with such force, 
that the sea immediately entered, and covered a great 
part thereof. The rock was called Quillebeuf, the 
summit of it was round, and white, and could be seen 
at the ebbing of the tide. A cry of distress was utter- 
ed at the same moment from all the passengers. It 
rose over the waters, it was heard on the shore—but 
no succor came, because none could divine its cause. 
Dismay took possession of every mind, the stoutest 
heart was appalled, darkness brooded over the scene, 
and the utmost confusion prevailedon board. Thomas 
the pilot, the ill-starred author of this great disaster, 








sought for the princes ;—he hurries them into a boat, 
he is about to hasten from the scene of distress, when 
the young dele, standing on the deck, perceiving 
them, cries out, ‘oh! my brothers, will you abandon 
me?” At these words Prince Wiiw1Am, forgetful of 
the danger of venturing with a small launch to a ves- 
sel crowded with so many persons, held out his trem- 
bling arms towards his sister, and approaches her! On 
the instant, the whole crew precipitate themselves into 
his frail bark, and it sunk with the ship—all disappeared 
with the bark !—but two men, one a young knight, son 
of Geoffrey de le Aigle, the other a butcher of Rouen 
named Berold—these kept themselves above the water 
by holding on to one of the masts. Tuomas, the pilot, 
reappeared for a moment above the water, he sees 
these two persons, his strength and reason appear re- 
newed, “‘ Are the King’s sons safe!” ‘‘ They are lost 
with the others,” was the answer he received. Oh 
wo! is me cried the pilot, and he sunk forever be- 
neath the waves. It was one of those dreary, dark, 
and cold nights of November—when the weather was 
calm, and the sea was serene. Scarcely a ripple dis- 
turbed the bright, the deep and awful solitude that now 
brooded over its bosom, the moon shone forth in 
cloudless splendor end revealed to the sufferers the 
full extent of their danger; they gave up all hopes of 
safety and committed themselves to the care of God! 
In vain they cast their eyes to the shore; in vain they 
lift their voices for assistance, the one is lost in im- 
measurable space, the other is drowned amidst the 
deep murmurs of a boundless ocean. Mysterious Pro- 
vidence! unsearchable are thy ways! how different 
was the fate that awaited these unhappy men. By a 
strange destiny made equals in misfortune, they for 
some time bravely combat with their fate ; companions 
in peril, they encourage each other by the most kind 
and affectionate words; united by the ties of calamity, 
the butcher is now engaged in cheering on his fainting 
friend, and again the young Count, with the heroism 
becoming his blood, essays the like kind offices to his 
humble but faithful attendant. But who can resist the 
power of fate. The youthful heir of Geoffrey is seen 
to sink, he yields to the pressure of wo ; his constitu- 














tion being more delicate, and his limbs less vigorous 
than those of the peasant Berold, become exhausted ; 
his strength fails him, his hands are benumbed with 
cold, and letting go that wood which he is no longer 
able to grasp, he abandons himself to the sea. With a 
prayer to God for the salvation of his soul, and for the 
safety of his companion, he sinks beneath the water, 
one sigh from the victim, one single murmur from the 
passing wave, and all was over for the high hopes of a 
devoted mother. 

**The Butcher of Rouen, of all that lofty and gallant 
host, alone escaped—to relate these details to the 
chroniclers of Fontervault, for the information of pos- 
terity. Some@sherman passing that way, clad insheep 
skins, the dress at that tine of their class and country, 
heard his moans and came to his assistance. The 
brought him to land, and resuscitated him with cordials 
and by their hospitality. On the next day, the sea cast 
on the coast of Barfleur, the bodies of the shipwrecked 
passengers. 

‘‘In the meantime Henry, ignorant of the events o 
that terrible night, waited impatiently for their arrival. 
Hic was alternately the subject of hope, and the victim 
of anxiety and expectation ; the fatal news was spread 
by evening. But who would undertake to inform the 
miserable King, the wretched father, of the frightful 
affliction? Who would break to him the revelation 
of a catastrophe, that must forever plunge him into the 
dark abyss of suffering and of wo? All those around 
him were partners in his grief; each had to mourn 
over a dear relation or a cherished friend. They em- 
ployed a child, who, casting itself at the feet of the 
Sovereign, told him all! Ah! who now can tell the 
father’s grief? who now will paint the parent’s heart ? 
Henry fell to the earth pierced with anguish. His 
gallant sons dead! his beauteous Adelé no more! He 
turned in disgust from glory ; his hopes were blighted, 
the sunshine of his life was gone, and a dark night of 
gloom closed on him forever. His children were 
snatched from him by the tyrantin the very hour of 
happiness, of triumph, and of honor. He shed nota 
tear for many days; he abandoned himself to despair ; 
he called upon his children by name, and he would 
chide them for their delay. He would then awaken 
to his loss; tears came to his relief, and in this mood 
he would find an alleviation of his pain in dwelling 
upon their virtues and their many good qualities. He 
would frequently recur, also, to the brave men who 
perished with them, and seemed to experience a me- 
lancholy pleasure in recounting their heroic deeds, 
and in the relation of acts of valor which made his 
knights the flower of chivalry, and illustrious before 
the armies of Europe. From that terrible day, con- 
tinues the ancient MS., Henry the First of England, 
one of the greatest monarchs in Christendom, was never 
seen to smile. 


‘Prince William was eighteen years of age when he 
married Matilda, heiress of Anjou. She was then 
about fourteen, lovely and endowed with a mind, cul- 
tivated with care by the good monks, who followed a 
life of piety and letters under the protection of her 
her father. She wasin the vessel with the king, her 
father-in-law, and thus escaped the misfortunes of her 
husband ; they had been married but a few days. 

«The young Princess was pierced with grief that was 
inconsolable when she heard of her husband’s death. 
She mourned over his fate and refused to be comforted ; 
they were so lovely, so united, and so young. Alas! 
she was indeed an object of compassion and tender 
pity. In a very short time after these events took 
place, Mitilda returned to her father, but the seductions 
of acourt had no charms for a wounded spirit, and 
finding that the brilliant circles of the gay and the re- 
fined, only increased the bitterness of yd regrets, he 
consented at lenth to her entering into the Abbey of 
Fontervault, where she spent the rest of her days, if 
not happy, at least tranquil and resigned ; her time was 
employed in acts of usefulness, of virtue, and in prayer. 
After a due season she took the veil, and became the 
second Abbess of that celebrated institution, and by 
the gentle charities which she diffused around her, and 
the ordour arising from a life of sanctity and good ex- 
ample, by innumerable acts of penevelenet and hu- 
manity, and by the performance of other good works, 
she was so esteemed, so revered, and so beloved, that 
to the poor of her neighborhood she became indeed a 
second mother, and was regarded in the light of a 











Guardian Angel. 
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We learn from the Norfolk Herald, that the President 
of the United States, accompanied by the Secretary of 
the Navy, Gen. Gratiot, Col. Earle, Major Donelson, 
and others of his suite, came up from the Rip Raps on Sa- 
turday in the steamer Columbia, and visited the navy 
yard and dry dock. As it washis wish to avoid parade, 
the Columbia was ordered directly up to the navy yard, 
and the President having made his reconnoissance and 
partaken of an elegant collation at Commodore War- 
rington’s, embarked in two hours after he had landed, 
and returned to the Rip Raps. 
of a salute at landing was dispensed with at the Pre- 
sident’s request. 





Ata general court martial, held at New Orleans, 
pursuant to an order from the western department U.| 
S. Army, of which Lieutenant Colonel Twiggs was} 
president, First Lieutenant Timothy Paige, of the 4th 
Infautry, was tried upon sundry charges, and sentenced 
‘to be suspended from his rank, pay proper, and com- 
mand for the period of two years;” which sentence | 
has been approved by General Gaines. 





General R. Jones, Adjutant General of the Army, 
has left his station on a visit to the White Sulpbur 
Springs of Virginia. We hope that relaxation from 
official duties, and the mountain air of his native State, 
will renovate his health, which has been somewhat 
impaired for a few months past. 





To CorresponpeNntTs.—“ Sailing directions for 
fashionable quadrilles ” are not original ; we have seen 
the same in print some years ago. 

The “Random Review” of a medical work, by 
Hoosier, is declined. The book has had its run, and 
nothing that could be said, pro or con, would now be 
of avail. 





Having lately given an account of a trial of sailing 
between three British men-of-war, one of them Ame- 
rican built, in which the advantage was on our side, 
we now subjoin an account of a race between an Ame- 
rican and a British merchantman in the East Indies; in 
which it is stated that the British vessel carried the day. 
This may be a solitary instance, and should not be con- 
sidered as disparaging to our skill in ship building. 

Canton, Feb. 3.—We are happy to learn that the 
trials which are being made in England to ascertain 
the rate of sailing of many of the ships lately built by 
the surveyors of the navy on improved principles, are 
not disregarded in this distant quarter; but that they 
have given birth to a spirited emulation between the 
American and British ships at Lintin. It is well known 
that the merchant vessels of the United States are the 
fastest that sail on the seas; their builders having paid 
more attention to this most essential quality of a ship, 
than to construct them for the stowage of large car- 

oes; although we have heard that their skill in ship 
building is lately so much improved that the vessels 
now built in the United States, and calied, by way of 
sobriquet, ‘‘ Kettle-bottoms,” combine great capacity 
with extreme speed: the ventricle of the elephant 
with the limbs of the greyhound. However perfect a 
ship may be in her proportions, although her lines are 
all lines of beauty, her rate of sailing must depend 
greatly on her trim, and on the size and rake of her 

masts and yards. A reportof atrial between the A me- 
rican brig John Gilpin, Captain Walsh, and the British 
brig Fairy, Captain McKay, has been handed to us, and 
we publish it with much pleasure, being convinced that 
such rivalry must be productive of good; and we are 


sure that sea commanders are as proud of the speed of 
their vessels, as ever were the owners of Eclipse or 
Childers. 

“ They started twice, and the Fairy weathered, both 
times, about a mile and a half on the Gilpin. Each 
time the Fairy started about fifty yards on the weather 
quarter of the Gilpin, and whilst standing on the star. 
board tack the Fairy both fore-reached and went to 
windward , in stays the Fairy went round in a much 
shorter time, and on the larboard tack she went equal- 
ly fast to windward, but the Gilpin fore-reached about 
one point from the time they tacked, until she bore up, 
but was always abaft the Fairy’s beam; both trials 
were much alike, and equally in favor of the Fairy. 
she having given the Gilpin her royals.” 

We understand the British brig Governor Findlay, 
is also entered for atrial. We shall always be ready 


The customary honor | to give publicity, through the columns of the Register, 


to such praiseworthy exertions. 


The late anniversary of our national independence 
passed off with less than customary parade. 

There were few public dinners given in any of the 
large cities, but numerous private parties probably con- 


the day, as if it had been attended with more pomp and 
parade. 

The New York Gazette, speaking of the celebration 
in that city, says:— 

The U.S. frigate Constitution, at anchor off the 
battery, was dressed in beautiful style with the Ameri- 
can colors, and numerous private signals, and it was 
generally remarked that there never was a handsomer 
display of bunting. Her salutes at one o’clock, and at 
sundown, were fired with scientific precision. The 
sound of her cannon reminded every body of her vic- 
tories, and the huzzaing for old ‘‘Jronsides,”’ thrilled 
every American bosom. 

In the evening, while on the battery, we were de- 
lighted with the taste with which the Constitution was 
illuminated, and with the fire-works let off from this 
noble ship. The whole scene on the water was ren- 
dered completely enchanting, by the numerous well 
lighted steamboats gliding around the frigate, each ex- 
changing rockets and huzzas with the generous souled 
tars on board.” 











EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Extract from a letter, dated 
“Rio JANE1RO, 4th June, 1835. 

“The U. S. ship Natchez, bearing the troad pen- 
dant of Commodore Renshaw, and the schooner Enter- 
prize, are here awaiting the arrival of the Peacock. 
When she arrives the Natchez will return home, and 
the schooner will accampany the P. to the East Indies. 

«The Ontario sailed on the 3d for Bahia, and the 
Erie is expected daily from the river La Plata. Iam 
sorry to report the death of Midshipman John Pannis- 
ter, of the Natchez, yesterday; he is to be interred in 
the English burial ground, this day, at 8, P. M. 

**It is rumored here, that the foreign residents at 
Buenos Ayres had been insulted in the streets, in con- 
sequence of their refusing to wear the badge, in con- 
formity to an order from General Rosas, the Dictator. 

“Mr. Hunter, our Chargé d’Affaires at Rio, gives 
his levees every Tuesday evening, which are usually 
attended by the English and French Admirals. 

**The British frigate Dublin has arrived from Fal- 
mouth, and Sir G. E. Hammond will transfer his flag 
to her from the Spartiate, as soon as the frigate is 
ready for his reception. 

“A large French 64 arrived here on the 28th May, 
from Toulon. 

‘“‘ The officers and crews of our squadron, so far as I 
know, are all well.’’ 








Expepiriovs TRAVELLING to Russta.—A pas- 
senger who arrived at Havre in the packet ship Char- 
lemagne, embarked the same day in the steam packet 
for Hamburg, which performs the passage in fifty hours, 
when they take the stage for Lubec, arrive there in 
six hours, and then embark in the “ Genera] Steam 
Navigation Co’s.” packet for St. Petersburg, where they 
may arrive on the fourth day—thus making the voy- 
age from New York to St. Petersburgh in less than 
twenty-five days—M. ¥. Mercantile, 





duced to as harmonious and agreeable an enjoyment of 








Contmunications. 


No. 3. 
REVIEW 
Of the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, of whiek 
Major General Scott was President. 





In addition to the considerations, mentioned in the 
preceding numbers, that of deterring officers from of- 
fending honorable Congressmen is carefully inculcated. 
This might well have been spared. Oflences against 
the holders of established power by subordinate public 
functionaries, are rare indeed. 

Slender is the likelihood that officers will, under or- 
dinary circumstances, incur the hostility of the repre- 
sentatives of the peop'e, at whose will their offices 
exist. The cement of habit and of interest is precisely 
the reverse. The danger is greater that weakness will 
truckle into servility than rebel to be crushed. 

Far nobler would have been the task, far better suit- 
ed to the high rank and character of the court, to have 
checked these degrading tendencies—than lent them a 
powerful and improper impulse: to have vindicated 
rights against power, than sacrificed them to propi- 
tiate it. 

It will furnish an instructive lesson to inquire how 
much consideration has been gained for the court, or 
popularity acquired for the army’, by this propitiation ? 

As to army officers: although the court were pro 
bably right in supposing that they regretted the ori- 
ginal occurrence, yet every one not severed from army 
sympathies, well knows that these proceedings excited 
regret and indignation, Indignation that servility 
should; be declared their duty and regret—deep regret—- 
that this declaration should have been made by a court, 
all holding high places in the public services, and a 
majority possessing in an eminent degree, the confi- 
dence and kind feeling of the army. 

With officers who left the service before the high 
tone of our profession was lost in considerations of 
expediency, these feelings were deepened by melan- 
choly mortification. They are forced to unwind all 
their most cherished-—most ennobling associations ; 
they belong to the manliness of the past, not the ser- 
vility of the present service. 

They remember that during Mr. Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration, an officer of the army found it necessary to 
chastise an honorable member in the lobby of the house, 
and that so far from trying him, Congress declared they 
would not meddle in a personal affair, cognizable only 
by the civil courts or by the ordinary modes of per- 
sonal adjustment. 

Alas, for the change! Under circumstances far less 
censurable, Lieut. Lave has been tried by Congress; 
has been freed from the civil courts only because the 
evidence did not justify the grand jury in finding he 
had committed an assault; has been censured by a 
court of inquiry, andin consequence thereof, subjected 
to public reprimand and sumfnary dismissal. 

The injury to the indis’ yal is nothing. Had he or 
fifty others been sacrificed, the case would have been 
the same. The only questivn is, the offence against 
the rights of the officers, Snd the character of our pro- 
fession. 

Behold, in the cases just cited, the change in thirty 
years—the rapid acquisition of personal privileges by 
the members of our ‘most honorable” Congress. 
Finding we are unpopular with them as gentlemen, we 
seek their favor as menials, and, unasked, offer up our 
rights as citizens to derision and insult. 
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But for the esprit du corps which renders such sy- 
cophancy transiently acceptable to every corporate 
‘body— Congress would spurn us as unworthy to defend 
the rights of others—unknowing how to appreciate or 
preserve our own. 

It was undoubtedly thought that the unpopularity of 
the army would render peculiarly acceptable an offer- 
ing to propitiate the prejudices of the people’s servants, 
and that every newspaper in the Union would ring 
with praises of the wise tribunal that so carefully made 
the military subservient to the civil.-—Fatal disappoint- 
ment! 

With faint praise the New York American received 
it. Among all the other papers that honored it with a 
notice, there was not one of approval. To show how 
it was regarded by those who wrote thinkingly on the 
subject, I extract the following from some very sensi- 
ble remarks in a southern paper: 

“If the grounds upon which this court acted, be 
right, or if their opinions be correct, then is an cfficer 
deprived of the exercise of a right belonging to all 
other citizens; that of protecting his own person from 
the violence offered by another—if that other be a 
member of Congress. This is absolutely the conse- 
quence of their “expressed opinion.” It would be- 
come the duty of an officer to receive personal chas- 
tisement from one of the legislators of the land, or 
lose his commission for raising his hand in self-defence. 
It would cause unequal and excessive punishment to 
fall upon any one unfortunate enough to come into 
such collision. . ' ‘i . : 

* * + * * * * 

‘* For many reasons we are sorry the court did not 
content itself with the performance of their appropriate 
functions, and abstain from offering any opinions but 
such as bore on the simple question of facts before 
them. 

“After the jinding of the court that the officer 
[ Lieut. L.] was guiltless of an assault at least for 
words spoken in debate, ***** there follows another re- 
primand and the ceprivation ef a staff appointment; a 
proceeding, to carry the resemblance a little farther, 
very like bestowing a scund whipping on the unlucky 
culprit against whom the grand jury had not been able 
to finda bill. Wecan only say that Lieut. Lane has 
been treated with left-handed justice, and that “ Igno- 
ramus” is the proper endorsement for all the proceed- 

ings in his cause.” 

So much for the newspapers. We see that although 
they do not often praise us, they have enough national 
pride to be mortified when we hold up our own rights 
to insult and violation. 

It was thought that politicians in and out of Congress 
would be delighted with a judicial declaration of the 
homage and fealty due them from officers of the army. 
The writer has had some opportunities of learning the 
opinions of several, not in Congress, who chanced to 
notice the proceedings of the court. The following 
extract from the letter of a civilian at a distance, is 
believed to be a fair exhibit of the impression made 


upon all. 

In giving it, I apologize to the writer for the liberty ; 
as it is his sentiments and not his name I desire to use, 
1 trust he will pardon me. 

“Hitherto my dislike has been passive and silent: 
this last evidence of base servility and pitiful crouch- 
ing to power (congressional) has given it the form of 
hostility. 1 do say—sink the army, military academy, 
and every thing appertaining to them, if this dastardly 
spirit is henceforward to prevail among our officers, 
and decide the rule of action in analogous cases, [to 
that of Lieut. Lane.] This alone will determine my 
feelings as well as opinions towards this portion of our 
political machine.” 

Thus it is, consideration has been gained for the 
eourt, and popularity acquired for the army !!! 

Can we suppose that politicians in Congress will re- 


To suppose that the mere circumstance of being placed Regimental or departmental courts martial, to con- 
under additional obligations to judge rightly, will vi- | sist of five with a recorder, with increased powers, and 
tiate and warp their judgment, is indeed an insult to the sphere and mode of their exercise strictly defined. 
our national legislature. They are above flattering | General courts martial, to consist of not less than nine 
and are far more likely to punish than to reward us for nor more than fifteen, to be ordered only in cases of 
playing the parasite. | prescribed importance ; to be attended in each depart- 
A Toadey in trouble—on his way to jail, met the ment, by a permanent officer, judge advocate and legal 
business-like creditor by whom he had been sued. |adviser of the court. 


ne : 
“ Haven’t I gone on my hands and knees to serve | By thus relieving general courts martial from the 
you,” cried Toadey, reproachingly. ‘ Haven’t I done | numerous cases that would devolve upon the secondary 
more—Haven tL lied for you, you hard-hearted oaf,| or departmental courts, a judge advocate would be able 
and here’s your gratitude for it all,” sobbed forth 
Toadey. : pie re : 
‘* Had there been no reasons for sending you to jail, | Perform such other duties in reviewing, classing and 
you have furnished more than enough,” drily rejoined | reporting the law questions, &c., referred by appeal or 
his quondam patron, and the concurring laugh of the | ojherwi 


bystanders was death to Toadey’s hopes of sympathy.” | 


kg attend every general court in one department and 


se from inferior courts. 

Whenever these questions are not decided upon by 
: a general court, the judge advocate might be permitted 
action thereon, I have spoken freely and unreservedly. | to correspond with the attorney general in reference 
But while I fearlessly perform what I deem to be a} 19 them, instead of settling them, as you would a ques- 


duty, Lam very far from availing myself of the many | tion in tactics, by an order from the commanding ge- 
errors exhibited to speak flippantly or slightingly of! neral. 


distinguished public officers. It is too much the fashion| A jthouch « the proceedings of the court of inquiry” 
to forget important services and underrate the abilities! yi]) be the “ 


Of the proceedings of the court and the subsequent 


: A . text of subsequent numbers, the special 
of official ye ata Years spent in the faithful per- }examination of them is closed. The writer has endea- 
formance of public duties, deserve respectful and grate- | vored to regard the case as it was officially presented» 
ful acknowledgment. When to these are added gallant | 


oie without any reference to the question whether Lieut. 
military services, such as distinguish every member of 


| Lane’s conduct was wise or unwise, right or wrong. 
the court, and have gained for the presiding general | His name was introduced only because he had been 
high rank and universal regard, no one of right feel- | the victim of injustice, and not because the injury to 
ing would permit himself to remark unkindly upon the ! him individually was worthy a moment’s consideration. 
individuals, however egregious the errors they may | [t is nevertheless due to him to admit that thronghout, 
have committed. although he has been perfectly respectful, he has firmly 
An excellent officer ably performed the duties of| and consistently sustained his rights as an officer and a 
Recorder, and in his full exposition of the manner in | citizen. Summoned before the Committee of Congress, 
which the evidence was obtained and presented, has | he declined presenting any evidence or making any 
furnished a precedent that should be carefully followed. | defence, respectfully stating that as no violation of 
A full court patiently and courteously heard the testi- | congressional privilege had been committed, there was 
mony, and deliberately adopted their report without|no ground for congressional cognizance. Urged by 
any intent to be unjust. his friends to make some communication that would 
The case was acted on by the court as well as by the | recognize the authority of Congress to act upon the 
military authorities, with regret for the original oc- | case, and humbly appeal to them in the usual blarney- 
currence, and without unkind feeling for the accused. | ing style—although there was every reason to believe 
The result would have been the same with any other | that this would obtain a favorable decision, Lieut. Lane 
officer, unless he had chanced to be one of sufficient | rejected the advice, and made the simple verbal com- 
rank and character to arouse them from the stupor of| munication above named. 
habit, and fix their attention upon the unchanging prin- 





Before the court of inquiry, Lieut. Lane permitted 
no evidence to be introduced in his defence, except 
of expediency. | such as was necessary to meet the only legal charges 

The monstrous errors which brand these proceedings | that could be brought against him. The only viola- 
are not accidental. Their cause is nottransient. Itis| tions of military Jaws, connected by possibility with 
to be found in the system that pervades every branch | the circumstances, were proved not to have been com- 
of the military service. mitted. Here Lieut. Lane limited the evidence. 

The examination of that system will be made in sub-| — Bitterly abused in the Senate, before a crowded au- 
sequent numbers, I regret that the task has fallen to|dience, many of whom were his friends, by a distin- 
such feeble hands, but the very evil disables those most guished Senator, fresh from a convivial table; assailed 
capable of exhibiting it. | by the political friends of Mr. Ewing, who demanded 

By these proceedings, and by others recently pub-|his punishment right or wrong—Licut. Lane forbade 
lished, is strongly shown the necessity of adopting | peremptorily forbade, the interference of his friende, 
some comprehensive code of military laws, and pro- | and cheerfully submitted to the abuse and misrepre- 
viding permanent and responsible officers to act as the | sentation, as well as to the punishment assigned him. 
judge advocates and legal advisers of courts martial, The course he had marked out for himself before 
with the privilege of entering their opinions upon the | any official action had place, was undoubtedly the best. 
record, on legal questions, which the court may have | He had addressed a letter to the Representatives from 
decided against them. Indiana, (Mr. Ewing’s and his own State,) frankly 

The code of evidence contained in LivinGsTon’s | stating all the circumstances, desiring them to receive 
criminal code, may be adopted without change, and| Mr. Ewing’s statement, and then decide; “if they 
the principles of his penal code would be an excellent} thought it necessary a8 an example, or expedient, te 
guide in framing a new system of martial laws. prevent prejudice against the army, that Lieut. Lane 

Garrison courts martial, to consist.of three officers, | should yield up his commission,” Lieut. Lane pledged 


ciples of right, instead of the chameleon-like dictates 








gard it differently from politicians out of Congress? 





as at present, with duties and powers strictly defined. !himself to be guided by their decision. 
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Had not this been cut short by congressional and 
military inquests, all would have been well; an indi- 
vidual might have been sacrificed, but without detri- 
ment to the rights of other officers. 


THE LATE MIDSHIPMAN MAGRUDER. 


Ata meeting of the officers of the U. S. Surveying 
Schooner Jersey, held for the purpose of expressing 
their deep regret at the unfortunate decease of Mid- 
shipman Toomas W. MaGrupenr, and paying a just 
tribute of respect to his memory ; Passed Midshipman 
A. Griffith was called to the chair, and Passed Mid- 
shipman Franklin Clinton appointed secretary, when 
the following resolutions were presented and unani- 
mously adopted :— 

Resolved, That words can scarcely express to the af- 
flicted family of the deceased, our deep regret at the 
melancholy occurrence which has deprived the service 
of so valuable a member. 

Resolved, That in common with our brother oflicers, 
we sincerely lament the melancholy casualty. 

Resolved, That we will wear the usual badge of 
mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the navy has been deprived of one 
of its most esteemed young officers. 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this 
meeting be forwarded to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this 
meeting be forwarded for insertion in the New York 
Evening Post, Courier and Enquirer, Baltimore Ame- 
rican, and the Army and Navy Chronicle. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be signed by the 
chairman and secretary of this meeting. 

A. GRIFFITH, Chairman. 

FRANKLIN CiinTon, Secretary. 


U.S. SurvVEYING SCHOONER JERSEY, 
Sandy Hook, July 9th, 1835. 





The following is a copy of a letter addressed to Wil- 
liam Meredith, Esq., in conformity to a resolution 
adopted at a meeting of the brother officers of the late 
Midshipman Magruder, held at Barnum’s on the 6th 
instant, and published at the request of the committee: 

Baurimmore, July 6th, 1835. 

Sir: We, the undersigned, were appointed a com- 
mittee, under a resolution passed ata meeting of our 
brother officers, held at Barnum’s City Hotel this morn- 
ing, for the purpose of expressing to you our sympathy 
at the late melancholy event by which we have all 
been made to mourn the loss of one universally be- 
loved and lamented. 

We cheerfully hasten, sir, to communicate to you 
our sentiments, and to condole with you, in behalf of 
our associates in arms as well as for ourselves, on this 
distressing occasion. 

It would seem superfluous that we should add our 
verdict of acquittal of even the charge of carelessness, 
to the judgment already pronounced by all your friends 
and those of the deceased; or that we should advert 
here to the highly honorable and exemplary course 
adopted by you since the event. And it therefore 
merely remains our duty to reiterate our expressions 
of sorrow on the occasion, and of condolence with you 
now, and our earnest wishes for your future well being 
and happiness. For our brother officers and ourselves, 
we ask leave to remain ' 

With great regard, very respectfully 


Your friends, 
D. LYNCH, Jr. 
LEVI LINCOLN, Jr. 
DAN’L. B. RIDGELY, 
To Witu1am Merepiru, Esq. 


Committee. 





From the Baltimore American. 
Reflections at the grave of the lamented Midshipman 
T. Wm. Macruper, late of the U. S. Navy. 
Hark ! ’tis the bugle’s mournful sound, 
The last sad requiem of the brave, 
The generous youth who here hath found, 
Too soon a lonely grave! 


And ours the grief which cannot speak, 
To tell how deep our wo; 
For words are all too faint and weak, 





Cold is that manly bosom now, 
Once warm with friendship’s glow : 

And pale thy fair and youthful brow, 
In silent death laid low! 


Oh! had’st thou fallen in a glorious strife, 
While victory cheered thy breast— 

For thy loved country given thy life, 
And smiling, sunk to rest; 


Though many a heart that held thee dear, 
Had mourned thy early doom, 

Less bitter would have been the tear, 
That falls upon thy tomb. 


To thee no fears could death impart, 
Where glory was the prize ; 

For honor dwelt within thy heart, 
And kindled in thine eyes. 


But now the cannon’s deafening roar 
Wakes not thy dreamless sleep! 

Thy youthful comrades never more 
Shall hail thee on the deep! 


Breathe soft ye winds, around his grave! 
Ye flowers! in beauty bloom, 
To deck the turf where sleep the brave, 
Within his narrow tomb! 
WILFRED. 














Moniestic PHiscellarup. 


From the New Castle, Del. Gazette. 
IMPORTANT DECISION, 


A case of great importance to the mercantile inter- 
est came before the district court of Delaware, at this 
place on Monday last. Six seamen, of the brig Inde- 
pendence, Captain Eckfeldt, were brought up on ha- 
beas corpus charged with revolt and disobedience of 
orders. The evidence was, that they individually and 
collectively refused to weigh anchor, &c,—but that 
there was no force in their conduct, nor violence in 
their language. 

The district attorney, Mr. Read, insisted that the case 
came into the clear meaning and intention of the act 
of Congress of last winter, ‘An act in amendment of 
the acts for the punishment of offences against the U. 
States,” the second section of which enacts, among 
other things— 

«‘ That if any one or more of the crew of any Ame- 
rican ship or vessel on the high seas, or any other wa- 
ters, within the admiralty or jurisdiction of the United 
States, shall endeavor to make a revolt or mutiny on 
board such ship or vessel, or shall combine, conspire, 
or confederate with any other persons on board to 
make such revolt or mutiny, or shall solicit, incite or 
stir up any others of the crew to disobey or resist the 
lawful orders of the master, or other officer of such ship 
or vessel, or to refuse or neglect their proper duty on 
board thereof, or to betray their proper trust therein, 
orshall assemble with others in a tumultuous or muti- 
nous lanner, or make a riot on board thereof, or shall 
unlawfully confine the master, or other commanding 
officer thereof, every such person so offending shall, on 
conviction thereof,” &e. 

The district attorney remarked, it was true the phra- 
seology was unfortunate, but the act could have no 
other object. The consequences of a different inter- 
pretation would be most unfortunate. Seamen would 
ship—obtain a month’s advance, and quit at pleasure— 
or the master must exercise the full rigor of his au- 
thority, and revolt and murder ensue. 

Mr. Gray, counsel for prisoners, said that the evi- 
dence before the court would not justify their further 
detention. That the facts in evidence did not consti- 
tute a revolt nora couspiracy torevolt. That the men, 
from a common cause, unanimously refused to get the 
brig under weigh for the purpose of going to sea, but 
this refusal was accompanied with no violence in their 
language or conduct. That in thus refusing to obey 
the orders of their officers, they were not guilty of 
any offence mentioned in the act of Congress of last 
winter—the offence of “soliciting, inciting or stirring 
up any other or ethers of the crew, to disobey or resist 
the lawful orders of,” &c.—had not been committed by 








Where burning tears must flow. 


them, there being not the slightest proof before the 





court of such soliciting, inciting or stirring up. The 
act referred to, makes it a crime to solicit, incite or stir 
up others to disobey, &c. while it leaves the act of 
disobedience itself unprovided for. It was no matter 
what was supposed to be the intention of its framers. 
There was no other act of Congress making a mere 
disobedience of orders acrime. The prisoners were 
therefore not guilty of any violation of the law. 


Judge Haut said the case was not provided for by 
the law of March 8d, 1835, United States Laws, page 
45, whatever was intended thereby—it might have 
been and probably was so intented, but it was not 80 
expressed. This was undoubtedly a combination to 
disobey orders—but the offence was no where set out 
in the United States Laws. It presented a hard case, 
one bearing very hard upon the commerce of the 
Union—and it ought to be provided for, but as it now 
comes up, whatever else he might think of the matter, 
the law left him but one course to pursue. 

He then ordered the prisoners to be discharged, upon 
payment of the costs of habeas corpus. 





RevoLuTIONARY ANECDoTES.—The following in- 
teresting anecdotes are from the appendix to an Ad- 
dress, delivered by Mr. King, at Danvers, Mass., on 
the anniversary of the battle of Lexington. They are 
principally derived from the authority of Col. Perley 
Putnam, whose father and uncle were in the battle of 
Lexington, in which the former was wounded and the 
latter killed :— 

Near the encampment (in Danvers) was a large oak 
tree, afterwards known as King George’s whipping- 
post. When the frigate Essex was built in Salem, thie 
tree was felled; and on hewing the timber, the iron 
staple, to which the soldiers had been confined for 
punishment, was found embedded in the wood. King 
George’s whipping-post was converted into the stern 
post of the Essex frigate. 

The house which Gen. Gage occupied was much or- 
namented, and is still a stately edifice for this part of 
the country. In its front were heavy posts ornamented 
with large balls or spheres, which were sheathed with 
lead—as a party of our countrymen were going to join 
the patriot army, the tempting sight of the lead made 
them forget private rights, and they began to strip the 
spheres. The owner of the mansion was supposed to 
be in the British interest—he came to the door, called 
them rebels aud knaves, and, as was natural, used 
strong and plain language. One man pointed his 
musket towards him and fired, and the mark of the bul- 
let still remains in the door by which he was standing. 

It has been said that the British soldiers who were 
encamped in Danvers were concerned for their per- 
sonal safety—that they were apprehensive the people 
would attack them, and that a portion of them went off 
suddenly and in the night. The following extract 
from the Essex Gazette of August 23d, 1774, makes the 
tradition more probable :—* Part of the 64th regiment 
encamped near the Governor’s, we hear were under 
arms all last Friday night.” 

Many of the people were armed with pitchforks, 
clubs and other rude weapons. One man laid bare 
his bosom, and dared the British soldier, who was 
threatening him with his bayonet, to strike. A gentle- 
man who was present, in a letter written at the time, 
said, ‘* That-people could not have acted with more 
prudence and resolution; they out generaled the 
general.” ’ 

The inquiry when, where, and what was the first. 
standard unfurled by the patriots, after they had defied 
the British power and British lion, is interesting. Was 
it not that displayed by General Putnam, on Prospect 
Hill, on the day when the Deelaration of Independence 
was first read? that standard was received with enthu- 
siasm: it bore on one side the motto, AN APPEAL TO 
HEAVEN, and on the other, QuI TRANSTULIT, sUs- 
TINET. 





VEeTeRANS.—Forty revolutionary soldiers dined on 
the fourth at the City Hotel in Providence, as guests 
of the city authorities. The eldest aged 88, youngest 


65. United ages of forty, 3043 years.— Boston Tran- 
script. 





Twenty whale ships are now nearly ready to sail 
from New Bedford—fourteen of them for the South 
Atlantic, and six for the Pacific. 
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From the Cincinnati Whig. 

CommoporE STEWART.—It is exceedingly grati- 
fying to peruse the numerous testimonials which are 
daily given to the world, in some shape or other, of 
the high respect and esteem in which the officers of 
the English navy, hold those ef our own. Even 
Captain Basil Hall, while he concocted his indiscrimi- 
nate slanders against the rest of our countrymen, 
paused to pay a high compliment to our naval officers, 
for their professional skill and urbane and gentlemanly 
deportment. Captain Hall paid a visit to the navy 
yard in New York, and speaks in the most flattering 
terms of Commodore Chauncey, (then the commander 
of that yard,) and the officers under his command. 
When Commodore Stewart was in the Pacific, in 1823, 
in command of the Franklin ship of the line, Lieuten- 
ant Bowers, of the royal navy, who was also in that 
ocean in command of a merchant ship, was illegally 
captured by a Spanish privateer. Happening after- 
wards to fall in with the Franklin, he repaired on board 
and sought the interference of Commodore Stewart, in 
regaining his vessel; he was six weeks on board of the 
flav .uip, and thus speaks of her : 

**J quitted the Franklin, with feelings of regret, 
and the liveliest gratitude for the kind, and I may say, 
brotherly treatment [ experienced, during an interval 
of six weeks, in that superb ship, from Commodore 
Stewart and every officer on board. Their commise- 
ration for my reverses, their generous offers of pecu- 
niary assistance, with the zeal and individual anxiety 
that prevailed among all on board for the recapture of 
my vessel and property, made on me an impression 
that can never be erased. How often have [ not since 
blushed at the recollection of the silly prejudices, and 
mistaken ‘notions, prevalent among so many of m 
brother officers and fellow countrymen, during the late 
war, on :this and other subjects referring to our trans- 
atlantic brethren! Inspite of this, and the numerous 
unmerited provocations that, to my knowledge, he has 
received at our hands, by the vexatious detention of 
his vessels, the impressinent of his seamen, and the 
haughty, contumacious treatment he so frequently ex- 
‘perienced from us during the period alluded to, still 
does honest Jonathan, listening only to the impulses of 
nature, cherish the most filial respect and regard for 
his old wayward and misled parent; and, whenever 
circumstances bring the two together, the American is 
always the foremost to proffer the hand of amity and 
assistance. 

“With the whole economy and discipline of the 
Franklin—of a nature, I can conscientiously affirm, to 
excite the admiration, and defy the animadversions of 
the most experienced professional critic—I could not 
but be struck. During nearly two months that I re- 
mained on board, though the greater part of her crew 
were Old King’s men,” I do not recollect witnessing 
one single instance of drunkenness, insolence, or dis- 


con street, or Broadway. The venerable Moses Brown, 


almost his compeer in years, called upon him and was 
introduced. The contrast between the mild, gentle- 
manly mein of the patriarchal Friend, and the rough 
address of the veteran hero, was strikingly apparent. 
The one was an apt personification of brazen fronted 
war, the other the dignified representative of gentle 
peace. 

During the revolutionary war, Mr. Hewes sailed 
out of Providence in an armed sloop, owned by John 
Brown, captured three prizes, and brought them into 
port. Our interview with him was so short that 
we had not an opportunity of ascertaining the other 
achievements of his life. 





Key West, June 20.—Zo masters of vessels.—All 
vessels passing Sand Key Light, showing their private 
signals, or any designating mark, will be reported to 
the Key West Enquirer, and their safety thus made 
known to their owners and underwriters. Commer- 
cial papers thoughout the United States will please notice 
this regulation. 

The following memoranda was sent us by the post 
master at Indian Key. It was picked up on the 20th 
May, about 8 miles north of New River, on the beach. 
Ship John Sergeant, of Philadelphia, Christopher 
Van Dyck, master, from New Orleans, bound to Phila- 
delphia, sailed on the 11th May, 1835, eight days at sea, 
latitude 25 20 north, off Key Largo, all well. Who- 
ever picks up this bottle, is earnestly requested to state 
publicly the time and place, that further proof may be 
had of the course and velocity of the gulfstream. 





Extract of a letter, dated 
New Porr, R. I., June 22. 
**T last evening wandered around the church yard 
of this old and somewhat famous city, and gazed with 
awe upon the monuments of mortality. A monument 
was erected here, in the year 1831, to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Commodore Oniver HAazarp 
Perry. It isan obelisk of granite, about thirty feet 
high—was erected by the munificence of Rhode Island, 
at the expense of five hundred dollars; but as the sum 
appropriated to its erection was found too small, it is 
as yet unfinished, and has no inscription to tell the 
passenger to whom it was erected, or who lies beneath 
the unconscious turf that surrounds it. The land on 
which it stands, given to the public by some patriotic 
individual, is in a high state of cultivation, and is ap- 
propriated to the culture of Indian corn! In the 
midst of this field the monument towers its classic head; 
and, as I gazed on it, I doubted if it was compatible 


husbandman. Wiser heads than mine have decided, 
however, in favor of the corn field, and therefore 
would it be unjust and illiberal in me to take any ex- 


orderly conduct. The routine of duty was performed ceptions. The monument to Perry will probably re- 


with all the smoothness and precision of a well ar- 


main as it now is, until the hand of individual patriotic 


ranged machine. These results, as will ever be the munificence shall have completed the work which the 


case, were produced much less by measures of severity | Lesislature of Rhode Island originally commenced.” 


and correction than by the perfection of regulations 
evidently founded, as they should be, on a knowledge 
of human nature, and above all, a thorough acquaint- 


ance with the character of the amphibious portion of it, 


for whom they were peculiarly adapted.” 





From the Providence Journal. 


South Boston was conducted, says the Boston Journal 
in a style highly creditable to the taste of the commit- 
tee of arrangements. 

The venerable Mr. Hewes assisted at the celebra- 
tion, and with several other veterans of the revolution, 
was seated on a platform in front of the pulpit. When 


Tue Last or tHe Tea Party.—Last Friday we | the orator had occasion to speak of the destruction of 
had the satisfaction of seeing and conversing with the | the Tea in Boston harbor, he alluded to the venerable 
only survivor of that daring band of patriots who offer- | patriot, who arose and received the united and enthusi- 
ed the first open resistance to the oppressions of the | astic congratulations of the audience. 


British Crown, the venerable George Robert Twelven 


After the services were concluded, the procession 


Hewes. Mr. Hewes was passing through Providence | was again formed, and proceeded to Mount Washing- 


om his residence, Otsego county, New York. 


He was born in Massachusetts, on the 8th of Sep- 


tember, 1735, and on the 4th of July will want only 
aixty-three days of being one hundred years old. His 
youngest son, the fifteenth of his children, apparently 
about forty years old, was with him. We have seen 
many men of seventy who appeared as old as Mr. 
Hewes. His voice was strong, his stature quite erect, 
and his step comparatively firm. He was evidently, 
even at this age, a brave, high spirited, warm hearted 
man, whose tongue was never controlled by ceremony, 
and whose manners have never been moulded by the 
fashion of any day. His etiquette may be tea party 


ton, where a pavilion was erected within the old en- 


festoons of flowers and evergreens. Here an excel 


toasts were drunk, among which was the following 


well.’ 
The worthy veteran, Mr. Hewes, then rose, an 


lowing toast :— 











etiquette, but it was not acquired at tea parties in Ba- 


Those I leave behind; may God bless them. 
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From the London Morning Chronicle of May 23d. 


The widow of the celebrated Captain Cook died at 
Clapham on the 18th instant, in the 94th year of her 
age, the 55th of her widowhood, and the 42d subse- 
quent to the death of the only child that remained 
to her of six. She was endowed with powerful sense, 
the kindest and most affectionate disposition, and great 
strength of mind. The permanence of both her in- 
tellectual and moral faculties was extraordinary. She 
always spoke of her husband as ‘‘poor dear Mr. Cook,” 
apparently because he was not a captain at the time of 
his marriage, and she, having been too modest to men- 
tion him with his new rank at first, never afterwards 
thought it worth while to change her habit. So ex- 
quisite were her feelings that, to the last year of her 
life, when February, the month in which he was mur- 
dered, came round, she suffered violent spasms, and 
was confined to her room; and the same thing hap- 
pened whenever the wind was high, for two of her 
five sons perished at sea. She always felt the loss of 
connexions and friends, young or old, most acutely. 

Her mind was perfectly clear and active to the very 
last, so that she not only read the Psalms and the news- 
papers every day, and read them without spectacles, 
still extremely nearsighted as she had always been, but 
managed all her own affairs till within a few days of 
her death; and the day before her decease she displayed 
as warm and tender an affection for those she loved 
as if she was young, and indeed as exquisite as is ever 
seen in the most affectionate young persons. Her 
liberality and generosity were totally unimpaired by 
age. On Wednesday her remains will be conveyed to 
Saint Andrew’s Church, Cambridge, where one of her 
sons, who died of a fever when an under graduate at 
Christ’s College, in 1793, and where a mural monu- 
ment of the Captain and all her six children exists. 
Two days before her death she stated that she possessed 
a medal of her husband presented to her long ago by 
government, and directed it should be sent to the 
British Museum. She was gratified with an acknow- 
ledgment of it in the evening. When the King of 
Gwyhee was here a few years back he presented his 
surgeon with an arrow made of a Jeg bone of Captain 
Cook, as the moat valuable present he he could make 
to an Englishman. 





A Mopern Crusor.—The following is an extract 
from an interesting letter just received by a gentleman 





with the dignity due to the memory of Perry, to make in Liverpool, from Mr. Sutcliffe, (a native of Lan- 
his bed of clay the receptacle of the industry of the | C@shire, and son of Mrs. Davenport, now of Godley- 


hall, near Hyde, Cheshire,) who holds an official sit- 
uation in the island of Juan Fernandez. Mr. Sutcliffe, 
we believe, distinguished himself at the battle of 
Waterloo, and has since been for some years in the 
service of Spain :—* Island of Juan Fernandez, South 
| Pacific Ocean, December 10, 1834.—Dear sir: You 


|perhaps never dreampt of my addressing you from 
this island, but strange as it may appear, you will re- 





NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY.—The celebration at|ceive these lines from the Military and Political Go- 


7 | vernado. Itis more than three months since I have 

| had the honor of that title, and as an opportunity offers 
|by a vessel leaving here for Chili, 1 send this to in- 
form you of my emigration from the Cordillera of the 
Andes to the Pacific Ocean. Little did I ever think 
when a youngster, whilst — that insinuating 
book written by Daniel Defoe, that I should ever read 
it on the island, and be the first govenor from our na- 
tive soil. However, fate has so ordained it. There 
are three islands, and about 400 inhabitants, including 
the troops; and I have no doubt but that the population 
will increase, as all the political and criminal exiles 
are sent to people this island, and over which I have a 


trenchments, and tastefully decorated with flags, and| limited sway. In fact, 1 may repeat what is said of 


-| Alexander Selkirk—I am monarch af all I survey. 


lent dinner was provided for the occasion, of which| The climate is delightful, it is a continual spring ; and 
upwards of 600 persons partook. A number of patriotic | as I am fond of field sports, there is plenty of occupa- 


:|tion. There is an abundance of the most delicious 


The rear-guard of the revolutionary army, who still | fish, and plenty of birds,—not forgetting, an amazing 
linger among us; may they, when they join their for- | quantity of goats and seals, which we kill for their 
mer companions in arms, be able to report ‘all’s|skins. There is a rare shell, the Paper Nautilus, of 


which I shall send youa few. 1 hope this will find 
dj you in good health—this leaves me in the best. When 


under the influence of strong emotion, gave the fol- | you write, send me all the news you can; and if con- 





convenient, a few papers, as any thing in this retired 
spot will help to drive away a dull hour. If any of 
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the vessels from Liverpool, that are bound for the Pa-| for his trial, on that account, and on such other charges 
cific, should be in want of wood, water, or refresh- | as may be preferred against him. 

ments, they may be sure of a supply whilst am inthe; III. First Lieutenant James W. Hamilton, of the 
island. They need not come to anchor, but send their | Dragoons, ceases to be an officer of the United States 
boats into Cumberland bay, where I have madea mole) Army, from and after the date of the arrival of this 
and excellent water place. Wood is always ready cut, order at his post. 

as the South Sea whalers are continually calling for'| By comMAND oF ALEXANDER MACcomp, 
supplies.” — Liverpool Chronicle. Major General, Commanding the Army. 


ROGER JONES, .4dj’t Gen. 
| 
Arn, 


ApsuTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, July 7, 1835. 











OFFICIAL. 





ORDER, 2 
MBE Mnoe tore oe No. 42. § 
HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, | I. The regiment of Dragoons will be supplied, as 
ApsuTANT GENERAL’s OFFICcR, | soon as practicable, at the following named posts, with 
j Washington, July Gth, 1835. | the number of recruits, set opposite to each respec- | 
ORDER, | tively. 
No. 4l. | Fort Leavenworth, (4 companies) - - - - 120) 
1, At a General Court Martial, convened at Fort! a oo (3 reer. ma cine ae rt 
Leavenworth, on the 8th day of May, 1835, by virtue | ast Gtusen, <9 companion) - - - + °° = 


of ** Order” No. 14, dated April 13, 1835, and ema-| ste 369 | 
nating froin the Head Quarters of the Western Depart- | Total number of recruits, 869 
ment, whereof Colonel Henry DonGe, of the Dra- II. Assoon as the number of recruits designated | 
goons, is President, was tried First Lieutenant James | for Fort Leavenworth can be assembled at Carlisle, the} 
W. Hamilton, of tke Dragoons, on the following charge | detachment will be put in march for the head quarters 
and specifications, to wit: * lof the regiment under the command of First Lieuten- 

T ‘ Sea a7 2. wh - 

CHARGE. jant Thomas Swords, of the Dragoons; who, on ar 


|riving at Fort Leavenworth, will await the orders of | 
** Violation of the 26th and 28th Articles of War.” 


i his Colonel. | 
Specification 1. “In this, That the said First Lieu-| 111. The companies of Dragoons at Fort Gibson | 
tenant James W. Hamilton, of the Regiment of Dra-| Will be next supplied; but the detachment will not be | 
goons U.S. Army, did, on or about the night of the | Putin march sooner than the month of October. Of, 
10th day of January, 1835, carry a challenge from | the number designated for Fort des Moines, seventy- 
First Lieutenant Thomas Swords, of the Regiment of Dine have already joined, leaving only thirty to supply 
Dragoons, to Captain Matthew Duncan, of the Regi- | the three companies of Lieutenant Colonel Kearny 
ment of Dragoons, all of the United States Army, to | command, : } 
fight a duel. By ORDER OF Mas. Gen. Macoms 7 | 
Specification 2d. “In this, That the said First Lieu- ROGER JONES, | 
tenant James W. Hamilton, of the Regiment of Dra- Adjutant General. 
goons, did, on or about the night of the 10th day of 
January, 1835, draw with First Lieutenants Thomas ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, | 
Swords and Thompson B. Wheelock, Regitnent of U.S. Washington, July 10th, 1835. | 
Dragoons, which should challenge Captain Matthew; ENGINEER ORDER, 
Duncan, of the Regiment of U.S. Dragoons, to fight No. 5. i : 
a duel. Brevet Second Lieutenant George W. Morell is as- | 
Specification 3d. “In this, That the said First Lieu- | signed to duty with Lieutenant Thomp. S. Brown, at 
tenant James W. Hamilton, of the Regiment of U.S. Erie, Pa.; and Brevet Second Lieutenant Charles H. 
Dragoons, did, on er about the 10th, upbraid and abuse | Bigelow, with Colonel Joseph G, Totten, at New; ort, 
Captain Matthew Duncan, of the Regiment of U. S.} R. 1. They will report, in person, with the least Ppossi- 
Dragoons, for refusing to fight a duel, by saying that! ble delay at the stations assigned to each respectively. | 
he was sorry that it had not have fallen to his lot to have | By order ata ‘ | 
challenged the said Captain Matthew Duncan, as he! a GEO. Ww. CULLI M, oa 
would not have let him off until he had run him out Lieut. Engin’rs and Assis’t to Ch’f Eng’r. 
of the army, or words to that amount. This at Fort| et ne 
Leavenworth, this 24th day of February, 1825. . | Lieut. J. H. Prentiss, of the First Artillery, ordered 
To which charge and specifications the accused, First | to Carlisle, Pa., to report to Captain Sumner, for duty 
Lieutenant James W. Hamilton, pleaded ‘ not guilty.” | with a detachment of recruits for the regiment of Dra- 


The Court, after mature deliberation, find the 4C-| scons, ordered to the head quarters, at Fort Leaven- 
cused First Lieutenant James W. Hamilton, as follows: | orth. 


CHARGE. | Lieut. J. A. Chambers assigned to duty at the Frank- 
Speci fieati : ae gotcha ail ge | ford Arsenal, July 13, 1835. 
Specifications 1st and 2d, ** Guilty. 
Specification 3d, ** Not Guilty.” OR ty gE | 
** Guilty of the CHArGe, so far as relates to the vio- | ARRIVAL AT WASHINGTON. 
lation of the 26th article of war; and not guilty of vio- | July 14.—Lieut. T. B. Wheelock, Dragoon’s at 
lation of the 28th article of war: and do sentence him, | Major Hook’s. 
First Lieutenant James W. Hamilton, Regiment of | oe 
Dragnans, 2 be ensitered. ; 2 RECEIPTS BY MAIL, &e. 
II. The proceedings and sentence in the foregoing 4. ,yccount of THE ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE 
& case, having been submitted to the President of the U |” * . ‘ aig Ye ’ 
States, in conformity with the 65th article of war, the| [From the Ist to the 14th July, 1835, inclusive.] 


subjoined decision has been prenounced thereon: |2—Major A. D. Stewart, Army, 3ist Dec., 1835 3 00 











“The President confirms the finding and sentence |3—Passed Mid. G. H. Scott, ( 7 3 00 
of the General Court Martial in the case of First Lieu- William Reed, 3 00 
tenant James W. Hamilton,, of the Dragoons. In ex- James Curry, 3 00 
amining the proceedings in the case of Lieutenant Abram Clarke, U.S. 3 00 
Hamilton, the President observes, that ove of the wit- John Graham, ship Van- 31 3 00 
nesses testifies that Captain Duncan used, in the pre- Samuel Hoover, > dalia, }Dec*, 3 00 
sence of several individuals, and when speaking of Charles Jenkins, West ad. | 1835. 3 00 
Lieutenant Hamilton, language of an insulting, and William Lawrence, dia squad- 3 00 
highly improper character, which, if correctly report- Jos-ph Janvier, ron. 3 00 
ed, would be so derogatory to the character of an officer Daniel Wheeler, 3 00 
and gentleman, and so especially unbecoming in a su- George Webster, 4 3 00 





J 
perior officer when speaking of a junior, that the Pre-|6—Dr. W. W. Valk, Navy, 31st Dec., 1836 5 00 


sident feels it to be his duty to order that Captain Dun- 
ean be placed in arrest, and a Court Martial appointed 











$41 00 
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List of officers, attached to our squadron, on the 
coast of Brazil, Ist June, 1835. 


Narcuez, bearing the broad pendant of Commo- 
dore J. Renshaw. 

J.P. Zantzinger, Commander. 

Lieutenants, W. W. McKean, A. B. Pinkham, J. 
D. Knight, S. Barron, E. G. Tilton, W. H. Noland. 

Acting Master, J. R. Goldsborough. 

Surgeon, 8. Moseley. .4ss’t. Sur. J. A. Lockwood. 

Purser, S. P. Todd. Lt. Marines, H. N. Crabb. 

Passed Midshipman, H. J. Hartstene. 

Midshipmen, N. Reeder, J. P. B. Adams, O. H. Ber- 
ryman, W. D. Hurst, E. Jenkins, T. F. Davis, J. J. 
Almy, E. J. DeHaven, F. E. Baker, E. G. Parrott, F. 
Zantzinger. 

Schoolmaster, J.C. Freemont. Boatswain, W. Bur- 
gin. ‘arpenter, F. Russ. Gunner, D. Kelly. Sail- 
maker, J. Reece. 





Erie. J. Percival, Commander. 


Lieutenants, J. Pope, H. Eagle, J. E. Bispham; and 
A. Taylor, acting. 

Surgeon of the fleet, Charles Chase. 

Assistant Surgeon, N. Pinkney. 

Purser, G. C. Cooper. Acting Master, J. A. Ruse. 

Lt. Marines, J. Zeliu, Jr. 

Passed Midshipmen, J. 8. Tucker, H. Norvell. 

Midshipmen, C. B. Poindexter, H. A. Wise, S. J. 
Shipley, G. Wells, J. L. Werden, N. Barnes, F. Wins- 
low. 

Cap tain’s Clerk, D. Telfair. Boatswain, E. Crocker. 
Gunner, W. Phillips. Carpenter, D. Marple. Sail- 
maker, N. B. Peed. 


Ontario. W. D. Salter, Commander. 


Lieutenants, J. W. West, L. Pennington, A. H. 
Marbury. 

Acting Master, A. Gibson. 
wise. 

Asst. Surgeon, D.S.Green. Purser, B. J. Cahoone. 

Midshipmen, T. Dade, R. Burts, J. P. Sanford, W. 
M. Wallace, R. Werden, R. F. Anderson, R.L. Brown- 
ning, Jr 

Boatswain, J. Springer. 


Surgeon, G. W. Cod- 


Gunner, J. Martin. 


Carpenter, A. Jones. Sailmaker, J. Heckle. 


Scur. Enrerprise. A.S. Campbell, Lieutenant. 
Com’g. Lieut. R. lL. Page. deting Lt. J. C. Sharp. 

Acting Master, T. R. Rootes. Asst. Sur. W. F. 
McClenahan. 

Purser, W. A. Bloodgood. 

Midshipmen, J.J. Forbes, W.G. Benham, H. Cad- 
walader, W. R. Gardner, W. T. Smith, R. P. Lovell. 

Captain’s Clerk, H. Wilson. Boatswain, V.R. Hall. 

Gunner, (dead.) Sailmaker, R. Murray. 


The following officers have been detached from the 
U.S. frigate Constitution : 

Lieuts. F. Ellery, and E. C. Rutledge, 

Purser h. Etting, 

Passsed Mid. J. F. Mercer, 

Midshipmen J. B. Lewis, B. F. Shattuck, F. P. 

Hoban, and F. Oakes, 

Carpenter J. A. Dickason. 

Purser J. N. Hambleton has been ordered to thes 
Constitution, vice Etting, relieved. 4 





DEATHS. 

At Jefferson Barracks, on the 24th ultimo, Mrs. ANNE 
ALEXANDER, consort of Lieutenant Tuomas L. ALEx- 
ANDER, Of the U. S. Army. 

In New Bedford, Massachusetts, Captain WILLIAM 
GORDON, 81—an officer of the revolutionary army. 

At New York, on the 7th instant, Lieut. THOMAS 
M. W. YOUNG, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

At Buenos Ayres, on the Ist of May last, Mr. FRAN- 
CIS GARDNER, thirty-nine years, Gunner of the U.S. 
schooner Enterprize. 

In Washington, on the 10th instant, Frora, youngest 
daughter of Lieutenant Frencu Forrest, of the Navy, 
aged thirteen months. 

At Rio Janeiro, on the 3d June, Midshipman JOHN 
BANNISTER, of the Navy. 
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